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the tortoise-shell plates by horn, stained blue or red, and this ma- 
terial prevails in all modern buhl. Divested of its artistic qualities 
and placed at prices suited to ordinary purposes, there was a time, 
some twenty-five years ago, when buhl was the rage, and cabi- 
nets, bookcases, tables, wardrobes, bedsteads, &c., of modern bunl 
still abound. It had its advantages in a certain richness of effect 
and warmth of colour, which rendered it a very advantageous 
style for furnishing under the grey skies and gloomy atmosphere 
of a French winter ; but it is now entirely out of fashion, that is 
to say, the modern reproduction. It never became popular in the 
United States, the heat and dryness of the atmosphere in our fur- 
nace-warmed houses causing the metal to start from its place, 
thus destroying all the beauty of the design. Antique buhl is 
frequently to be met with still in the form of clock-cases. Large 
hall-clocks surmounted with groups of figures in gilt bronze, and 
with brackets to match in this work, are often to be seen in the 
sales at the Hotel Drouot, where they invariably arouse a brisk 
competition and go off at high prices. 

Marqueterie, or furniture inlaid with divers coloured woods, 
came into vogue in the. reign of Louis XV. During that gay, 
frivolous epoch, the rage was for colour in all things, even in 
wood-work ; and the massive combinations of metal and wood, 
due to the magnificence of the preceding reign, went wholly out 
of fashion. Sopn, imitations of painting in coloured woods no 
longer sufficed, and the pencils of Boucher and of Watteau were 
employed to decorate the panels of cabinets and of secretaries, the 
fronts of pianos, and the covers of chests. The niarqiieterie of 
the period is remarkable for its eccentric and varied designs. The 
natural hues of various kinds of wood soon ceased to satisfy the 
demands of the artists, and white-wood was stained of many 
colours by a variety of processes, such as sand-baths, the appli- 
cation of acids, &c., besides which actual dyes were often used. 
The imitation marqucterie, which came largely into vogue some 
years ago, had the designs simply traced and coloured on the sur- 
face of the article itself, after which the groundwork was stained 
of a dark colour, and the whole highly varnished. Very fine old 
marqtieterie furniture from Holland is frequently to be met with 
in the bric-a-brac shops of Paris. The shapes of the articles are 
good, but the designs of the inlaid patterns are stiff and formal, 
and lack the dainty, if artificial, grace which characterises the 
French niarqueterie of the reign of Louis XV. 

To the same period (the eighteenth century) belong the delicate 
carvings in white and colour, or in white and gold, or else in solid 
gilt wood. Furniture no longer presents massive outlines, nor rich 
and elaborate ornamentation. The wood-work is light and grace- 
ful, carved in knots and wreaths of roses, true-lovers' knots, quivers 
and arrows, and other fantastic prettinesses. The coverings are 
of white satin, brocaded with bouquets of flowers, or in tapestries, 
after designs by Boucher or Watteau, or in delicate coloured silks. 
The frames of sofas and chairs are usually enamelled in white, and 
enhanced with lines of pale azure, or lilac, or delicate green, to 
match the prevailing hues of the coverings. Tables with slender 
legs, adorned with hanging garlands of flowers carved in wood, 
small elegant secretaries, embroidered screens and footstools, 
chimney ornaments in biscuit and in Sevres, are the rage. Later 



in the reign mahogany is introduced under the auspices of Madame 
de Pompadour, and large bureaus, whose deep drawers are calcu- 
lated to hold any amount of feminine finery, came into vogue. 
They are handsome, solid, and picturesque, these massive bureaus, 
and with their handles and ornaments of wrought and gilded 
bronze they figure advantageously on many a modern painting. 
They are to be found in abundance in the bric-a-brac shops of 
Paris, and there is scarcely a studio of any artist of renown that 
lacks one of these commodious but artistic pieces of furniture. 
Of late some efforts have been made to reproduce this style, and, 
at the last exhibition of the Union Centrale of Fine Arts applied 
to Industry, a full bedroom set, comprising bedstead, bureau, ward- 
robe, and night-table, was shown ; but the cost of the imitation 
articles was far beyond that of the originals of the same style. 

During the earlier portion of the reign of Louis XVI., the 
sobriety of taste of this king and the refinement of Marie Antoi- 
nette did not fail to leave their imprint on the furniture of the day. 
There is less extravagance in form and colouring than in the pre- 
ceding reign. Mahogany, inlaid with flat lines of polished brass, 
comes into vogue for useful articles. Plaques and cameos in 
Sevres and Wedgwood-ware are employed to decorate the fronts 
of cabinets and secretaries, made of light-coloured and variegated 
mahogany. But the real characteristics of the epoch are to be 
found in the comparative siinplicity of forms and the artistic cha- 
racter of the decorations, and particularly of the bronzes. Gilt 
wicker-work was much employed in combination with gilt wood 
for lounging-chairs and couches. Clodion, a genius neglected in 
his own time and appreciated in the present, produced in this reign 
his graceful mythological groups and busts in clay, now so widely 
copied, and paid for, when original, at well-nigh their weight in gold. 
Among the discoveries of this epoch may be mentioned the cele- 
brated Martin varnish, which was an attempt to reproduce the 
finest Oriental varnish, and which was so far successful that it 
gained a wide-spread reputation. 

The Revolution and the Directory brought in the mode of fur- 
niture copied after antique models — X-shaped chairs, curtains in 
woollen stuffs with Ionic borders, scanty draperies, straightness 
and stiffness. The Empire was worse, for it preserved the stiff- 
ness, while losing the artistic qualities, of the antique models. 
These two periods have left us but little worth preserving and but 
little worth copying. 

The furniture in France to-day is remarkable for little else than 
richness of material and splendour of colour. It copies slavishly 
the styles of some half a dozen epochs and as many countries, 
though with a strong leaning towards Eastern modes — low divans, 
profuse cushions, stuffs glittering with gold embroideries, Persian 
rugs and Turkish carpets, Chinese lacquer and Japanese bronzes. 
Utrecht velvet, in new shades of brown and olive, is much used. 
Wood-work, carved, gilt, and coloured, in Oriental fashion, and 
frameworks of gilt bamboo, are greatly employed. There is less 
demand for large and cumbersome articles of furniture than there 
is with us, owing to the frequently restricted size of rooms in 
French houses. But all beautiful models or remains of artistic 
antique styles are highly prized. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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ART IN LONDON. 



THE NEW GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

HE expectations, not to say hopes and desires, of 
the English Art-world, as far as its interest in the 
coming London season is concerned, are centred 
at present on the new Grosvenor Gallery, which 
is rapidly approaching completion. As it is not 
unlikely that this institution will occupy a posi- 
tion second only to the Royal Academy itself in 
national importance, it will not be amiss or inopportune to direct 
the attention of American supporters of the Fine Arts to its where- 
abouts, and at the same time to give some details of a scheme 




which, if successful, will exercise an important influence upon ex- 
isting Art-institutions in this country. For some years past it has 
been no secret that considerable dissatisfaction has been felt by 
many prominent English artists at the autocratic bearing of the 
directing power of the Royal Academy. Whence it derives all its 
great authority people are at a loss to say ; and who supports it in 
its manifest determination never to allow itself to become amena- 
ble to public opinion has long been a mystery to every one save a 
few Academicians themselves. It would be well within the truth 
to say that no closer corporation exists in England than its council, 
and that power has not yet been created by the crown of sufficient 
influence to control its decrees or review its acts. Not even the 
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results of the mysterious examinations of the historic Inquisition 
were more carefully concealed from public criticism than are the 
deliberations and official actions of this imperious academic legis- 
lature. What it writes is written ; and not all the best argument 
in the worid would serve to revoke one of its decisions, however 
unwise, or to alter a law made, however inexpedient, once the fiat 
of the council has been issued. Now we hear of one famous art- 
ist who rages against its decisions and forswears its rulings. An- 
other of not less eminence in his profession refuses longer to be 
bound by its self-regulated standard for an English school of 
painting. Again, we are told of scores in the rank and tile whose 
outcries and murmurs are alike vigorous and unappeasable because 
of its system of accepting, rejecting, and " hanging " pictures at 
the yeariy exhibition. Whether or not there is good ground for 
this dissatisfaction, and whether or not the council is arbitrary and 
unjust in its dealings with English artists, it would not be interest- 
ing to discuss in this Journal. It is, however, generally admitted, 
we believe, that of all the unflinching, unbending, and ultra-con- 
servative bodies existing at this present in England, none is more 
unflinching, unbending, or ultra-conservative— from the janitor who 
stands in the doorway to the august knight who sits in the presi- 
dent's chair— than the personnel of the English Royal Academy. 
The ancient universities of learning of England were at one time 
bad enough in this respect, in all conscience ; but the ancient 
university of Art has long left Oxford and Cambridge away in the 
background for downright official obstructiveness. What is the 
precise influence that the Royal Academy now exercises on the 
Art-teaching of England would be rather difficult to determine. 
Our own private opinion is, that it is of a kind not the most impor- 
tant from the fact that, although a public body — a body deriving 
all its prestige from the supposition that it is the exponent of true 
Art ill the country — no one seems to know how it bestows its 
teaching ; who profes.ses on its behalf to impart what it teaches ; 
and what qualification is necessary on the public behalf to receive 
what benefits it confers in the way of Art-education. 

The Art-Schools of the Department of Science and Art have 
done more real and valuable and honest work among students, in 
the twenty years or so during which they have been established, 
than the Royal Academy in its whole century of existence. Hence 
it has arisen — whether rightly or wrongly, fairly or unfairly, we are 
not now concerned to discuss — that the Royal Academy has been 
in bad odour over here for some time past. The dissatisfaction we 
have spoken of, first felt by the artists themselves, has been com- 
municated in some way to the public, and at length culminates in 
the building of the Grosvenor Gallery, to which we now call atten- 
tion. 

Bond Street, for years a centre of Art as well as of fashion, has 
been selected as the locality of this new institution. The Duke of 
Westminster, it is understood, finds the ground and Sir Coutts 
Lindsay the money for the building, each, of course, receiving a 
share in the financial results of the undertaking. The evil speak- 
ers of the Burlington House assembly at once declare that in this 
august patronage they see sure signs of the coming dissolution of 
the best features of the annual exhibition. On the other hand, it 
is protested by those who are in the confidence of the chief pro- 
moters that the Grosvenor Gallery is to be accepted simply as a 
splendid offshoot from the former's galleries, intended to receive 
the best examples of English serious Art as distinguished from 
such as comes within the range of what may be termed popular 
Art. To this latter, it is contended, the Royal Academy has de- 
voted far more attention and space of late years than of right be- 
long to it, to the exclusion of the higher class of paintings. 
However this may be, Sir Coutts Lindsay— who, seeing that he 
finds ;^4o,ooo for the building, is the person most interested in its 
success, and ought to know of its chances and prospects in this 
direction — expressly disclaims any rivalry with the Academy, and 
hopes that the artists who send their best work to the one will not 
be lukewarm in lending support to the other. At present, this 
kindly expectancy is in fair way of becoming realised. Already 
noteworthy artists have signified their intention of contributing to 
the opening exhibition, which is promised for the latter end of 
April or beginning of May. Among them we find such masters 
in their profession as Millais, Leighton, Poynter, and Watts, of 
the Academy ; and very recently we have been apprised that the 
president himself. Sir Francis Grant, will send some works of im- 



portance at the request of his " very old and esteemed friend and 
connection," Sir Coutts Lindsay. Mr. Holman Hunt, one of the 
first artists of prominence, who refuses to contribute to the Aca- 
demy Exhibition, promises for the Grosvenor Gallery several im- 
portant works which he has been engaged upon at Jerusalem. 
Mr. Burne Jones, who, since he resigned his membership of the 
old Water-Colour Society, has been but little before the public, will 
be represented by a series of paintings of the very highest preten- 
sions, which, we are told, " cannot fail to arouse a vast amount of 
interest and, possibly, of discussion." The list will include a large 
composition called ' The Mirror of Venus,' a group of beautiful 
women assembled by the margin of a silent pool ; and a picture of 
about the same size, called ' Laus Veneris,' in which the full strength 
of the painter's scheme of colour is displayed. Mr. Alma-Tadema 
will contribute a series of charming studies of Roman life; Mr. 
Watts a very important work on poetical design ; Mr. Poynter will 
probably send his splendid illustration of ' Israel in Egypt ; ' and 
Mr. Millais some exquisite specimens of landscape, and portrait- 
heads of the three Ladies Grosvenor. Among the names of 
other intending contributors of note may be mentioned those of 
Leslie, Boughton, Burton, Albert Moore, Tissot, Whistler, Doyle, 
Legros, Heilbuth, Boehm, and Dalon. 

The courtesy of the Art Secretary of the gallery, Mr. C. E. 
Hall, enables us to add a few more facts of possible interest con- 
cerning the building itself. It stands almost next to Mr. A. Ber- 
gen's admirable little gallery (of which, by-the-way, we shall say 
something presently), with an entrance in Bond Street. The 
fagade now in course of erection will consist mainly of a doorway 
by Palladio, taken from the church of Santa Lucia at Venice, the 
material used in the building being principally deep-red brick, with 
stone facings. The galleries will contain about as much wall-space 
as one-half of the Royal Academy, the dimensions of the largest 
room being 105' feet by 35 feet, and of the smaller galleries about 
40 feet by 30 feet. The building of the galleries is not, however, 
completed yet, and it is extremely doubtful whether the whole suite 
of rooms will be opened to the public much before the end of the 
year. We may mention that the furniture is to be of the richest, 
the walls being hung with crimson silk ; and the pictures are to be 
arranged with the same care and attention tospace as if the gal- 
lery containing them were the drawing-room of a private house. 
This matter of space seems to have been the sore point with many 
who have quarrelled with the " Hanging-Committee " of the Royal 
Academy, and they come to the Grosvenor Gallery to have their 
ills in this respect assuaged. Sir Coutts Lindsay, with a mag- 
nificent prodigality, in which the element of financial consequence 
is to have no consideration, will so arrange his exhibition that 
each work shall have the same light, position, and space, given 
to it as if the artist had had the hanging of it himself. At least 
an interval of a foot space will be admitted between each work. 
The Grosvenor Gallery, at the best, not being a reproduction in 
size and convenience of South Kensington Museum, it is difficult 
at present to see how the same grumbling for admission which ex- 
ists among artists struggling to reach the Academy will not pre- 
vail to a like extent among those competing for a share of space on 
the silken hangings. We shall learn more of this by-and-by. 
The price of admission cannot well be placed higher for the gene- 
ral public than a shilling ; but whether the public will pay this 
shilling to see half the quantity of good paintings which they can 
contemplate on the Academy walls for the same price is a commer- 
cial way of putting it, which possibly should claim no serious 
thought in an Art journal. 

The Sutherland family, which has long been eminent for quali- 
ties that in a circle less illustrious would be counted as exceptional 
and admirable, as well in respect of social as other excellences, 
has enlisted one of its sons in tlie ranks of the artists. Lord 
Ronald Gower, whose excellent reviews of the paintings in the 
Belgian Galleries attracted some attention last year, is exhibiting at 
Mr. Borgen's Gallery, in Bond Street, a very careful study in terra- 
cotta of a head of Christ on the cross after death. The shoulders, 
neck, and head, are alone shown, but each exhibits considerable 
power of anatomical outline ; and the face is exceptionally well 
done in depicting those saddening features noticeable shortly after 
death. Although we are not prepared to admit that the expression 
is precisely what we have learned to look for in representations of 
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the crucifixion, wiiether in clay or on canvas, still, as a study of the 
human form in death, this example of Lord Ronald Gower's power 
of modelling in clay is entitled to all praise. It is a healthy sign, 
and one which bids fair to have its influence on the coming genera- 
tion of English noblemen, when we find so many of the present 
day following these honest and honourable pursuits, which in days 
of yore constituted man's chief claim to be considered of his coun- 
try's aristocracy. In this same gallery of Mr. Borgen's we noticed 
an interesting and valuable collection of painjings illustrative of 
arctic scenery, which deserve closer attention than they at present 



receive from Londoners. Mr. MacGahan, whose knowledge of 
the arctic circle, derived from a year's sojourn in that region, should 
entitle him to form a correct estimate of their truthfulness to 
Nature, told us that these, paintings were the very best representa- 
tions of arctic scenes he had viewed from the quarter-deck of 
the " Pandora." When the Grosvenor Gallery is opened to the 
public, affording an excellent excuse for killing two birds with one 
stone, or rather of visiting two galleries for two shillings, it is to be 
hoped that the arctic paintings will secure their proper share of 
public attention. Charles E. Pascoe. 



THE TENTH NEW YORK WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 




HE present Water- Colour Exhibition numbers 
nearly six hundred pictures. This is the tenth 
year since a few artists in New York started, with 
a small collection of their own, experiments in a 
material of which, until that time, the Americans 
knew little. Time, experience of the methods of 
using the paints, and study of the aquarelles of 
the French and the English schools, have improved these exhibi- 
tions from year to year, till this season is pronounced by the world 
of Art-lovers generally as the most successful the Water-Colour 
Society has seen. 

Several artists, whose names are now quite prominent among 
the painters, made their mark within the last three or four years, 
and their works at the present time, though fully as good as before, 
have advanced but little ; but others have made decided progress, 
and their pictures impress the spectator very fully with the con- 
viction that they have come near realising their own standard of 
excellence. 

At the head of these pictures, which are inspiriting to those 
who have watched our Art-progress, are the works of Mr. Winslow 
Homer, who has been a favourite for many years in his out-door 
scenes, his animated figures, and the vivacity of his dramatic situa- 
tions. A sea-picture of his, in oils, last year, of some boys in a 
boat scudding before a stiff breeze, may be remembered by our read- 
ers ; but, with' all his freedom of action, Mr. Homer has never 
in the past been an entirely successful colourist. His oil-paint- 
ings were murky, and even in his water-colours some cold or harsh 
tone destroyed the agreeable key of colour which else had been 
complete. But this year we wandered in the rooms of the Water- 
Colour Exhibition, and, as we went along, we observed the yellow- 
grey hue of the walls, which gave delicacy and lightness to the 
scene ; we analysed the impression received from the pure and pale 
backgrounds of many of the works ; but, even when we looked at 
pictures by Vibert and Villegas, somehow they seemed a little thin 
and lacking in gradation of colour as it appears in light and shade, 
and as seen in near or remote situations. But suddenly our eye 
was caught and held by studies of such remarkable force and 
precision of tones, and subtlety of hues, that we involuntarily ex- 
cla.imed to ourselves that some new artist had dawned upon the 
French or the Roman world. The contrasts were so peculiar and 
so delicate, and the tints so full of texture, that for the first glance 
we had not the thought even to observe the form of the objects 
they composed. The perfectly free and precise handling, too, 
was in entire accord with the methods of the best of the foreign 
aquarellists, and was entirely distinct from any suspicion of " nig- 
gling," or of an inexperienced hand. But presently, in a pic- 
ture which, by reference to the catalogue, we saw designated as 
' Lemon,' by Winslow Homer, we recognised a typical American 
country-girl in a common calico " blouse " waist, a buff stuff skirt, 
and a Yankee face. She was half sitting, half hanging, on the edge 
of a stuffed ottoman, and was paring the skin from the lemon 
which she held between her fingers, and which her lips, drawn to 
a pucker, seemed to have tasted already in anticipation. The 
background of this painting was of a pale, lemon-coloured shade, 
and the girl's dress ranged all the way from the ruddy, yellowish 
hues of iron and of burnt siena to the purest cadmium, and the 
artist appeared to have delighted himself in exhausting his palette 
with every tint which he could afford to spread upon the skirts of 



the girl in defining the broad lights and shade upon her well-marked 
and nicely-accentuated figure. We speak from the artistic stand- 
point when we say that we scarcely know an example of a more 
vigorous treatment of the human form than Mr. Homer has deline- 
ated in this painting, with the simple folds and occasional stretch- 
ing of this buff gown across the girl's knees and around her body. 
Such feeling of vitality has often occurred before in Mr. Homer's 
work, as, for instance, in his oil-painting, owned by a prominent 
New York amateur, called 'Snapping the Whip,' where a lot of 
urchins, just out of school, are striving to see which of them shall 
soonest break the circle which their joined hands still keep intact. 
But in this picture of ' Lemon ' Mr. Homer has combined not 
alone expressive action of the human form, but he has accomplished 
in it a scale of refined colour and tone which even his warmest 
admirers could hardly have anticipated from his brush. 

Walking through the north room, filled with paintings among 
the best of those in the exhibition, and admiring the pictures of 
Berne, Bellecour, Mrs. Stillman, and others, our eye was again 
caught and held by one called ' Book,' by Mr. Homer, representing 
a young woman lying easily, and in a natural pose, reading from 
an open volume, with a rich and agreeable palette of colour, com- 
posed of greens cool and warm, yellows of peculiar shades, com- 
posing textured material positive and charming, and this combi- 
nation was keyed and emphasised by deep, dark blues and iron- 
colour. This picture and the one above-described are but two of 
several paintings sent by Mr. Homer, all of which show, in our 
judgment, a marked advance. 

Among the most brilliant of the water-colours are four or five 
paintings by R. Swain Gifford. They represent Oriental scenes 
chiefly, and are of the class of subjects which Mr. Gifford delights 
to portray. But after we have said they contain palm-trees, Moor- 
ish architecture, old Bedouins in the mouth of their tent, and 
stretches of desert land, we have but dimly described the points 
which render these pictures charming. 

Every artist, we suppose, has a certain style of natural scenery 
which especially appeals to his fancy or his imagination, and the use 
he makes of what might be designated as the " lay-figures " of 
buildings, trees, or rock, constitutes his excellence or its reverse. 
Every year that Mr. Gifford's paintings come before the public, new 
qualities of light, of atmosphere, of solidity or translucent reflec- 
tions, show that, while the fancy of the artist lingers fondly in the 
realms of his own choosing, he is observing and studying hard for 
the advancement of his art. In the pictures, which are gems, of 
the ' Evening in the Sahara ' and the ' Oasis of Filiach ' in Alge- 
ria, the atmospheric effects gained by Mr. Gifford are most delight- 
ful. In the former of these pictures a pale moon is rising beyond 
the far-ofif margin of the desert over a fringe of palms. Close by 
the foreground is an Arab tent pitched in the sand, over which 
flickers and filters the luminous " after-glow " of the sunset, which 
has lost its brilliancy of colour, but fills the air with a quivering 
light. The ' Oasis of Filiach ' is more striking in its contrasts of 
brilliant colour than the ' Evening in the Sahara,' and a range of 
rocky hills in the distance glows with the rosy tints of sunlight 
contrasted with purple shadows. The light gleams and sparkles 
among the trees, and crisp touches of the brush make the paper 
scintillate with brilliancy ; and this picture and its dreamy, poeti- 
cal companion show moods of Nature most distinctively wrought 
out. 



